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THE NATURE OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

GENIUS, which Schopenhauer regards as a state of mind that is 
ill adapted to the world, is classed by Lombroso in the same 
category with crime and insanity; while Griesinger denies that there 
is any reliable criterion of sanity, declaring that the question whether 
or not a man be insane is "in many cases absolutely devoid of mean- 
ing." Because "the organism is constantly oscillating in its func- 
tions," Claude Bernard argues that the normal state, being an ideal 
form which is never fully realised, is "a pure fiction of the mind." 

These views apparently result from philosophical premises which 
are tacitly assumed, and it would be difficult to trace or define them 
in each case ; but this much seems sure that they exhibit a neglect 
either of the importance or the actuality of form. Schopenhauer re- 
gards form as purely subjective, or, as he calls it, "ideal"; to him 
the objective world is devoid of time, space, and causality, or, in a 
word, devoid of form of any kind. Claude Bernard and Griesinger 
are probably, like so many naturalists, under the sway of the old 
nominalistic philosophy which views the world as a chaos of innu- 
merable particulars and, denying the objective reality of formal rela- 
tions, considers universals not as a description of things as things are 
but as mere mental fictions invented for the convenience of classi- 
fication. 

In opposition to the nominalistic mode of thinking, we propose 
a philosophy that emphasises the objective reality and the impor- 
tance of form. The terms "matter" and "energy" are symbols 
denoting certain invariable constants, and cognition is ultimately 
always a tracing of form and formal law. Counting, measuring, and 
delineating the effect of configurations are the methods of science. 
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Thus the philosophy of form is the philosophy of science ; it is a 
new Positivism explaining the methods of science and deriving them 
from the formal elements of the facts of experience. If form were 
purely ideal and subjective, the objective world could never be ex- 
plained, things would be unknowable and the ideal of science could 
never be realised — in a word, philosophy would be bankrupt and 
agnosticism alone would be the right world-conception. 

From our standpoint the solution of all scientific problems must 
be expected from a consideration of form, and we are inclined to 
predict failure whenever on any account form is left out. Thus 
sanity and insanity must be regarded as a problem of relation. Sane 
is he whose mental images picture reality correctly. The question 
is a case of similitude and proportion. Truth is sanity ; untruth, if 
established as a permanent habit, is insanity. 

Genius is the disposition of an exceptionally normal mind, — of 
a mind which at least in one domain reaches an unusual degree of 
perfection. It frequently happens that a man's excellency in one 
line is accompanied by many drawbacks and shortcomings in other 
lines ; and as a bright child is easily spoiled, so a genius will be 
suffered to indulge in many eccentricities. But let us remember 
that perfection of some kind, whatever it be, and not abnormal de- 
ficiencies nor whims ever constitute the nature of genius. 

Schopenhauer fosters a concealed dualism in his system, so that 
to him moral actions, the ideals of art, and love of truth, appear out 
of place in this worst of all possible worlds in which we live. He 
regards the normal man who is adapted to the conditions of life as 
a brute, and both the genius and the noble-minded man as abnormal. 

Lombroso seems to take his stand upon the principle that nor- 
mality must be identified with the average type. The greatest num- 
ber of individuals is decisive in the determination of the character 
of a whole species. Thus genius being a rare instance is as much 
abnormal as disease and crime. While genius ought to be regarded 
as an exceptionally perfect instance of the characteristic features of 
a type, Lombroso and his school class it together with all extremes 
in the category of abnormal conditions, which thus becomes a hetero- 
geneous collection of all the cases that do not belong to the average. 
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This mode of classification omits considering the value of each 
single form and lays too much stress upon counting the number of 
individuals. There is a streak of nominalism in it which is analo- 
gous to the political superstition that questions of right or wrong 
can be decided by a majority vote. 



After these introductory remarks we are prepared to estimate 
the importance of form in a consideration-of the pathology of pleas- 
ure and pain, which was discussed in the last number of The Monist 
by one of the ablest and most judicious psychologists of to-day, nay, 
of all times, Prof. Theodule Ribot. 

Professor Ribot follows Fere in his determination of morbidity 
in emotional states, which, he says, is produced in three ways : (i) 
by extraordinary intensity, (2) by the lack of a sufficient determining 
cause, and (3) by undue prolongation. 

The first and third point, which play the most conspicuous part 
in Professor Ribot's explanations, give the impression that his deter- 
mination of morbidity is throughout quantitative, since it consists 
always in "too much or too little," be it in intensity or duration. 

Either Professor Ribot fails to discuss the second point or I 
cannot discover a clear exposition of it, except perhaps where one 
of Dr. Dumas's patients is mentioned as attributing "her incurable 
despondency in turns and without sufficient reason to her husband, 
to her son, or to the work which she feared she was neglecting." 
However, this condition, as all cases of a similar kind, are not in- 
stances "without a sufficient determining cause," but examples in 
which the patient attempts to justify his or her melancholia by pre- 
senting all kinds of fictitious causes. Otherwise, the second point, 
too, seems to be quantitative; for it is characterised as a "dispro- 
portion between the cause and the effect felt"; as, for instance, "a 
patient suffering from nostalgia thinks only of his country or home, 
and those afflicted with religious melancholia only of their salva- 
tion." This would mean that disorder is caused by the undue promi- 
nence of one emotion which thus dominates the whole economy of 
a man's psychic life. 
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No objection can be made to the proposition that every "too 
much" and every "too little, "be it in intensity, duration, or in dis- 
proportionate effectiveness, will result in a morbidity of the emo- 
tional conditions ; but the more important factor that produces 
mental diseases is not the quantity or partial preponderance of cer- 
tain phases of emotional life, but its quality ; it is error, illusion, or, 
generally speaking, the non- congruence of a representation with the 
things or conditions represented. Of course, error as such is not as 
yet a disease or alienation, but it produces a morbid state of mind 
as soon as it becomes constitutional ; that is to say, a fixed deter- 
minant for action, developing an incurably wrong habit which nat- 
urally will appear as a fixed idea. 

The quality of our ideas as well as of the reactions that take 
place in response to the various stimuli of the surrounding world 
are more important than their intensity; because their adequate or 
inadequate relation to reality constitutes the basic and most impor- 
tant criterion of sanity and morbidity; and when speaking of quality 
the expression "too much "has no application. Here it becomes 
apparent that as there can be no disease which consists in "excess 
of health " (an expression used by Professor Ribot), so genius can- 
not be abnormal on account of possessing too much of the normal. 
Can an image be wrong because it is extraordinarily faithful to the 
original, or can a proposition be false because it is too true ? 

Pleasure and pain are treated by Professor Ribot in the same 
way as sanity and insanity. Pleasure is looked upon as an increase, 
pain as a decrease, of vitality; and Professor Ribot by no means 
stands alone in his view. Indeed, almost all psychologists are in the 
habit of accepting without argument the traditional definitions which 
identify pleasure with growth, health, expenditure of energy, or 
beneficial actions ; and pain with decay, dissolution, abatement of 
vitality, or harmful actions. If pleasure were indeed identical with 
growth and health, and pain with decay and disease, how could we 
speak of the pathology of pleasure and pain? All pleasures would 
be healthy, all pains symptoms of morbidity. Yet this is not so ! 
The fact that pathological pleasures exist stands in contradiction to 
Professor Ribot's definition of pleasure, and, when writing on the 
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pathology of pleasures, he feels under obligation to justify the term 
and to escape the reproach of inconsistency by saying : 

" If we admit that pleasure and pain always exist by virtue of simultaneous 
and contrary processes, of which the sole difference exists in consciousness, it is 
sufficient if one of the two processes augments or the other diminishes abnormally, 
for the difference also to alter in favor of the one or the other." 

He adds : 

" Unquestionably, the ultimate result is a contradiction of the rule, because in 
the cases considered the surplus which should be negative (pain) is positive (pleas- 
ure).'' 

Would it not be advisable to abandon for good the theory that 
pain is negative and pleasure positive ? Nor would it do, with Scho- 
penhauer, simply to reverse the statement and regard pleasure as 
negative and pain as positive. For it is not the relation of quanti- 
ties alone which determines pleasurableness or painfulness of feel- 
ings, but the peculiarity of their forms also. 

The old conception of pleasure as growth, or as positive and 
beneficial, and of pain as decay, or as negative and destructive, is 
generally adhered to, in spite of the concessions frequently made, 
that many morbid states produce pleasant emotions ; that growth is 
sometimes a painful process ; that dissolution in death is, when the 
death-agony has been overcome, as painless as falling asleep ; that 
rest is as much a pleasure as exercise ; that healthy exercise appears 
disagreeable to those not accustomed to it. Pleasures as much as 
pains are both positive and negative ; and what is pleasurable to 
one is painful to others. Under these circumstances a revision of 
our conception of pleasure and pain would be advisable, and we ven- 
ture here to submit in outline a new theory of pleasure and pain 
that would be free of the inconsistencies and contradictions of the 
old view. 

Pleasure and pain are feelings, or subjective states ; they are 
the psychical accompaniments of physiological processes, and 
whether a physiological commotion will be pleasurable or painful 
apparently depends upon the relation which the commotion bears to 
the structure in which it takes place. Every commotion leaves a 
definite trace in the living substance, forming a disposition which 
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when stimulated revives the feeling that accompanied the original 
commotion. The repetition of the physiological act means the re- 
vival of its analogous psychical state ; and the preservation of pecu- 
liar forms of commotion is the condition of memory. 

Pleasure and pain presuppose the presence of definite struc- 
tures or dispositions in living substance, and therefore it seems 
plausible that the first commotions which determine the aboriginal 
and initial modes of life, ought to be neither pleasurable nor pain- 
ful, but simply unconscious. Feelings when absolutely isolated are 
no feelings. A feeling must be felt to be a feeling. For feelings 
to arise, there must be an interaction between two or several sen- 
tient commotions. The new commotion must meet and revive the 
memory-image that ensouls the trace left by former commotions. 
Thus the feeling of pleasure and pain depends upon memory, and 
memory is due to organisation. 

Now, a vivid commotion either may or may not be of the same 
kind as former commotions ; it will either fit the structure, or dis- 
turb it, by jarring the trace previously formed. The former may 
be regarded as representing the primitive condition of pleasure, the 
latter of pain, while a commotion that is not vivid because it is 
neither intense nor accompanied with attention sinks into the realm 
of indifferent states. 

Structures built up by a constant repetition of commotions of a 
certain kind constitute organs ; and the activity of organs, which 
naturally depends upon their structure, is called function. Accord- 
ing to the theory of evolution, we regard the whole organism as the 
product of inherited and acquired functions, built up in the course 
of ages. The functions of an organism having arisen in response to 
definite and constantly repeated stimuli, attend to the various needs 
or demands of life, and pleasure appears to be nothing more nor 
less than the gratification of some want, while pain is due to a dis- 
turbance of some kind. But in the measure that the satisfaction of 
a want becomes a matter of mere habit and is automatically per- 
formed without receiving any special attention or concentrated in- 
terest of the whole organism, it sinks down into the realm of in- 
different or even subconscious activities. 
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The character of the various emotions depends upon the con- 
stitution and habits of a being ; and there may be pathological pleas- 
ures as well as pains. The wants to which a creature, either by 
heredity or education, has become accustomed, be they natural, 
unnatural, artificial, or even vicious, constitute the conditions of its 
pleasurable emotions, and the intensity of a pleasure will be in pro- 
portion to the intensity of either the want or its gratification, or both. 
Pains are either wants unsatisfied or other disturbances perceived 
by consciousness. Growth as well as decay may produce distur- 
bances, and both accordingly may become causes of pain. 

From this standpoint all difficulties disappear. It is apparent 
that teething, although it is a growth, will not be a pleasure to 
babes. Eating is one of the commonest pleasures, because it is the 
satisfaction of one of the commonest needs, and its pleasures de- 
pend upon the structures of the papillae of the tongue and other 
organs ; yet is eating no growth, no expenditure of energy, nor can 
it be identified with digestion. Digestion is the first stage in the 
assimilation of food ; but eating is simply chewing and swallowing ; 
the act of eating is not growth, not building up ; and the bitterest 
medicine may be more wholesome than the daintiest tidbit. 

Sexual intercourse is in the same predicament ; it is the grati- 
fication of a craving that develops in the race, through the need of 
preserving the race ; yet is it in itself no growth ; the growth conse- 
quent upon it is gestation, and gestation is never counted among 
extraordinary pleasures ; it ought to be the height of human happi- 
ness in the opinion of those who identify pleasure and growth. 

It is obvious that both pleasures and pains may be morbid or 
salutary. Every disturbance producing a reaction that will strengthen 
the system and increase its power, however disagreeable it may be 
at first, is wholesome ; while every pleasure that weakens the char- 
acter must be regarded as morbid. It happens that in the life of 
nations and in the evolution of mankind the disturbances of great 
calamities prove spurs to progress. The throes that accompany 
the birth of a grander civilisation are often bitterly painful. Pain 
appears to be the condition of progress, and is frequently also its 
result. On the other hand, great inventions and new discoveries 
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in their turn, too, necessitate readjustments in the constitution of 
society, which are accompanied by convulsions. 

When some people take pleasure in pain, when they delight in 
the luxury of grief and glory in their own misery, it proves only that 
they are possessed of a peculiar constitution. They have accus- 
tomed themselves to certain afflictions and adapt themselves to 
their surroundings. There are pessimists who regard sorrow as the 
normal and necessary condition of the world-order, and in their 
opinion, the emotion of world-pain agrees with the facts of life ; or, 
as Bouillier puts it, "best accords with the situation." 

Professor Ribot rejects Bouillier's explanation and prefers that 
of Hamilton, who finds the principal cause of the pleasure that 
is felt in "the superaddition of activity which the feeling of our 
sufferings imparts to our whole being." This theory, however, is 
very artificial and appears to be devised simply to suit the hy- 
pothesis which identifies pleasure with increase of activity. Ham- 
ilton seeks for a quantitative, instead of a qualitative explanation, 
and expects to find it in "a too much " where we ought to consider 
the form of a commotion in its relation to a peculiar psychical dis- 
position. 

* * 

Professor Ribot does not enter into the moral applications of 
the psychological problem ; but since they are very important, a few 
comments on the subject may not be out of place. 

Those who identify pleasure with growth and healthy activity 
are apt to jump at the conclusion that pleasure is the aim of life and 
that the pursuit of happiness is the highest principle of ethics. They 
forget that pleasure is relative, since it depends upon the constitu- 
tions of people, and there is by no means an agreement about that 
which is and that which is not pleasurable. A glass of wine, or a 
smoke, may delight one man while it is an abomination to another. 
Therefore, to base ethics upon the pursuit of pleasure or happiness 
is about as unmeaning and impracticable as to base the estimate of 
the value of a new idea solely upon the imagination of its inventor. 
Standards for estimating values must be objective, and not purely 
subjective. Pleasure is a purely subjective state which is condi- 
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tioned by the systems and habits of sentient beings. Instead of 
making pleasure the ultimate aim and standard of ethics, the moral 
teacher must tell us what kind of habits will tend to build up char- 
acter and add to the powers of the mind ; and thus we shall learn 
not to strive for pleasure in general, but only for those pleasures 
which would be congenial to noble-minded souls. 

Feeling that Bentham's egotistic hedonism was crude and offen- 
sive, Mr. Spencer changed it into an altruistic hedonism by pro- 
posing that the greatest amount of pleasure of the greatest number 
is to be regarded as the aim of ethics. This may be less offensive, 
but it is at the same time less logical, for if pleasure remains the 
aim of ethics, we cannot see why a man shall, under certain cir- 
cumstances, sacrifice his pleasure, the conditions of which he knows, 
for the pleasures of others whose needs he can only guess. Here 
again, as in so many other problems, the error rises by considering 
quantity and not quality. The worth of pleasure and its dignity de- 
pend as little upon its amount or intensity, or on the number of 
those who enjoy it, as the verity of a truth can be ascertained by a 
majority-vote. 

But then, is it not nobler to aspire for the pleasure of others 
than for those of oneself ? Certainly, altruistic hedonism is morally 
higher than egotistic hedonism, but as an ethical theory both are 
equally wrong ; for ethics introduces a criterion for judging about 
the worth of actions irrespective of pleasure and pain. Otherwise 
the arrangement of a dancing-party would be more moral than 
strictness in the performance of some trifling duty. 

If, after all, pleasure were to be regarded as the purpose of life, 
we ought to educate ourselves to such wants as are noble and ele- 
vating, such as widen the range of our soul-life, and make man 
greater, more powerful, and kinder. Before we make happiness the 
aim of life, we must let ethics so educate us that the most impera- 
tive want of our soul and our greatest delight will be the perfor- 
mance of our duties. In that case, however, not the sum or the 
amount of pleasure would have to be considered as ethical, but the 
kind of pleasure, which is tantamount to a surrender of the principle 
of hedonism that pleasure as such is a criterion of moral worth. 
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Professor Ribot repeats the common saying that "every ani- 
mal seeks pleasure and avoids pain " ; but let me add that the state- 
ment is not correct. Animals act according to their constitution 
which is a matter of adaptation to circumstances, natural selection, 
or education. The fighting-cock fights not because fighting gives 
him pleasure but on account of the peculiar disposition of his mind. 
He cannot help accepting a challenge even where defeat, wounds, 
and bitter pains, possibly death are the inevitable penalty ; and 
there are men, nay, whole nations whose actions are determined 
not by the pleasure of actions nor by any consideration of conse- 
quent pleasures, but simply by the nature of their motor ideas. They 
are like powder, which ignites, not because it takes pleasure in the 
act, but because it is combustible. Then again there is a great 
number of men who deliberately seek pleasure and avoid pain, but 
the higher man, the moral man, the man of character, although he 
too finds pleasure sweet, and pain disagreeable, will, in all impor- 
tant decisions, not consult either his fear of pain or his desire for 
happiness, but act according to his conceptions of right and wrong. 
He will exhibit no hunger after pleasure ; nor will he shun those 
pains that are inevitable in the pursuit of a higher and nobler life. 

When hedonists define "right" as that which gives the greatest 
amount of pleasure to the greatest number, they are guilty of a con- 
fusion of heterogeneous ideas. By applying the same logic to an- 
other field, we might as well say that "truth " is that which seems 
most plausible to the greatest number of people. 

Prof. Alexander Bain, who with the weight of his great author- 
ity supports the old view of pleasure and pain, says : "Inasmuch as 
we follow pleasure and avoid pain, if pleasure were injurious and 
pain wholesome, we should soon incur entire shipwreck of our vital- 
ity," but he finds it necessary to add, "as we often partially do, 
through certain tendencies that are exceptional to the general law." 
Is not one exception sufficient to upset the whole theory? And in the 
present case we have plenty of exceptions ; for, indeed, most ship- 
wrecks in life (perhaps all which are not caused by accident) occur 
because people follow pleasure and avoid pain. And is it not for 
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that reason that morals are preached? The man whose maxim is 
to seek pleasure and to avoid pain is sure to go to the wall. 

The demands of reality are stern and care little about our sen- 
timents. The problem of life does not centre in what we feel, but 
in what we do. The idea of adapting our actions to suit our senti- 
ments is a wrong policy ; for, on the contrary, we must adapt our 
sentiments to the needs of life, which prescribe upon the whole a 
pretty definite line of conduct called duty. 

Man can become a higher being only when he ceases to be 
swayed by his feelings and becomes master of pleasure and pain. 
The mastery over pleasure and pain is the basis of any permanent 
and well-deserved success in life ; it is the stamp of dignity that 
moral actions bear ; it is the indispensable condition of a great man's 
greatness. 

Editor. 



